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COWHIDE DOPDCDOPOTWAICDOFDCDOTFOEWAICB 
THE OLD BURIAL GROUND, IN SALEM, N. Y. 


By Luetta Eaton, Village Historian 
President Salem Historical Association 


CHOOT Oo 


According to local history, the first burial in this place, was 
that of an Indian who wandered into the settlement ill, and died. 
The first burial of a white man was that of Solomon Barr. The lo- 
cation in the burying ground of these two graves is unknown. 

At the town meeting in 1791, it was voted that a committee 
be chosen out of the first and second congregations of Salem to 
superintend the fencing of the graveyard; that Col. Joseph Mc- 
Cracken and James Tomb carry on the above business; that the 
expense bea town charge. In 1797 it was voted that a lane be 
made to the graveyard at the expense of the town. Then in 1810, 
one hundred and thirty-nine dcllars and eighty-six cents was vot- 
ed for a fence around the burying ground. Families having other 
burying grounds were exempted from the tax. The building com- 
mittee was: Thomas Baker, Abner Stone, and Aaron Martin. A 
stile was built into the stone wall on the south side of the grave- 
yard. 

The earliest date of burial recorded on a headstone is that 
of Abraham Savage, he died in 1769 age 18 years, son of Capt. 
John Savage. The oldest person buried here was John Mcnish, he 
died in 1821 aged 104 yearsr. One of the interesting features of 
this old burying ground is the unusual family burial vaults. 

The legend is that after the battle of Saratoga about one 
hundred soldiers’s bodies were brought to Salem loaded on wagons 
“like cord wood”’ and buried in one common grave in this place. 

A monument was erected in memory of the Revolutionaty 
soldiers buried here, by the Town of Salem and the State of New 
York, ia 1933. [t is located outside of the wall, near the cemetery 
gate. 

The Old Burying Ground in Salem, probably holds the re- 
mains of more Revolutionary soldiers th an any other cemetery 
in Washington County. Many were early settlers of Salem and had 
served in the Charlotte County Militia, under Colonel (Doctor) 
John Williams, Major Thomas Armstrong, and Major Alexander 
Webster. Others came shortly after the Revolution. 
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The three original founders of the to wn, James Turner, Jo- 

shua Conkey, and Hamilton McCollister, are buried here, also 

Rev. Warford, Rev. Tom, St. John Honeywood and many more 

of Salem's early settlers. | 
One hundred years ago this burying ground was becoming 

so filled that on March 5, 1859 the Evergreen Cemetery Associa- 

tion was organized. After the opening of the Evergreen Cemete- 

cy for burials, some of those buried in the old graveyard were 

removed to the new cemetery, among them were General Jobn 

Williams and his family, from a family vault in the Old Burying 

Ground; Rev. Alexander Proudfit, and his wife Susan, daughter 

of General John Williams and many more. 





This stone for Joshua Conkey, one of the three founders of the town, 
was set in 1954 to replace a missing one. The Salem Historical Associ- 
ation dedicated this marker and honored all service men buried in the 
Old Burying Ground. 
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Dinah, wife of Joshua Conkey, Esq. 
When the Salem Historical Association was organized in 1954 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron H. Eaton were appointed co-chairmen of the 
Old Buryi ng Ground committee, and they copied the one thou- 
sand forty inscriptions from the headstones. Then the president, 
Mr. Joseph Shaefer, the secretary, Mrs. William Rogers, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Eaton, did research to locate graves who served inthe 
Revolution. Twenty-eight have permanent bronze markers, some 
placed by descendants and others by the Salem Historical Asso- 
ciation. Flags are placed on all one hundred and seven soldiers’s 
graves each Memorial Day by members of the American Legion 
Post No. 812, American Legion Auxiliary, Salem Historical As- 
sociation, and of General John Williams chapter D. A. R. 
Some of the inscriptions: 
In memory of St. John Honeywood, Esq., died Sept. 1, 1798 
age 36, years. 
The wintry blast of death kills not the buds of virtue, 
no they spread beneath the heavenly beam of brighter suns, 
thro endless ages into higher powers. 
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Dec. 15, 1808 in the 42nd year of his age. 


James Tilford, departed this life from a fall from bis wagon, 





Capt. Edward Long died Oct. 18, 1792, age 52 yrs. 
He died much lamented by his wife. | 
Pr. 12 Dollars. 
Isaac Gray, died July 28, 1802 age 47 yrs. 
He was a man kind and benevolent and pitiful 
to the Poor, and much lamented 
by all his friends and acquaintances- 
There lies the Body of James Turner, who departed 


this life 15th of Feb. 1773 aged 38 yrs. 


In memory of Col. Joseph McCracken, 


died May 5, 1825 age 86 yrs. 


In life he sustained the character of a Hero Patriot & 
Christian, Ardent in the Cause of Liberty 
& unwavering in the field of Danger. 


This frail memorial is erected in memory of Sally M. Gibson 


consort of James B. Gibson who departed this life July 20, 1825, 
in the 36 year of her age. 





Wm. McCauley Jr., Arlingron, Vt. 


Jared Darrow died July 13, 1820 age 52 yrs. 
Some hearty friends should drop a tear, 
on these dry bones and say, 
These once as strong as thine appear, 
mine must soon be as they. 
Jemima Darrow died July 13, 1827, age 53 yrs. 
Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
For they rest from their labors, 
And their works do follow them. 
Capt. Joseph Slarrow, died Aug. 18, 1784 age 54. 
Here lys (lies) that was of courage true, 
Who for his country firmly stood, 
Till he in peace did end his days, 
And gone to sing his maker's praise. 
James Armstrong, died March 4, 1813 age 66 yrs. 
The living know that they must die, 
But all the dead forgotten lie, 
Their memory & their sense is gone, 
Alike unknowing & unknown. 
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John Kimmis, died June 22, 1822 age 91 yrs. 
He was useful in life, calm in death, 
At Jesus call resigned his breath. 


| Amos Smith, son of Thaddeus & Silence Smith, born July 7, 
1791, was killed in a grist mill August 22, 1804. 

Richard Hoy, died Oct. 5, 1799 age 67. 

In his death his wife deprived of a truly affectionate 
husband, the church of a most distinquished ornament, 
society of a very useful, amiable citizen. 

Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 

He shall enter into peace, 

they shall rest in there (sic) beds. 

Maj. George Reab, died June 20, 1838 age 85 years. He held 
the rank of Brevet Major in the Revolution and was engaged 
through the whole of that eventful struggle for out independence. 

To the memory of John Bryson who died in two days sick- 
ness on the 15th of February 1793 in the 25th year of his age. 

All you that read with little care, 
who walk away and leave me here, 
Should not forget that you must die, 
and be entombed as well as I. 





Hamilton Mc Collister, one of the three founders of the town, 
servel in the Charlotte County Militia in the Revolution. 
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Capt. Edward Long, served in the Charlotte County 
Militia in the Revolution 

This feeble monument of human love & grief is erected to 
the memory of Mrs. Maria, consort of Sam’! Stevens, Esq. Atty. 
at Law of Salem, N. Y. who died Sept. 21, 1822 in the 29th year 
of her age. 

To the memory of Dinah late consort of Joshua Conkey Esq. 
one of the first settlers in the town. She supported the Character 
of a careful and affectionate Wife. A tender Parent. A peaceful and 
good Neighbor. A virtuous and industrious WOMAN. After a 
short illness She Died on the 2nd day of Jume 1792 in the 54th 
year of her age. 

In memory of Andrew Lytle, he was born in Ireland and was 
one of the first settlers in this place and died May 18th 1795 in 
the 77th year of his age. With acknowledged integrity, Ever u- 
nited in his Character, the affectionate Husband, the tender Par- 
ent, the humble fervent Christian, and virtuous and industrious 
Citizen. 

George R. Safford was killed on the Steam Boat Empire July 
16, 1853 age 19 yrs: 

James D. Rogers, died Dec. 10, 1849 age 25 yrs. Erected by 
the Salem Lodge No. 45, 1.0.0.F. 
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Sacred to the memory of the Rev. John Warford, Minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Salem. He was an affectionate 
Pastor, Husband, Parent and Friend. An evangelical Preacher, and 
Meek in his disposition. Gravein his address. Departed this life 
May 19, 1802 in the 57th year of his age. 

Philo Curtis born in Rupert, Vt. May 21, 1786 died at Union 
Village, N. Y. Aug. 1, 1858 age 75 yrs. 

Sarah, wife of Philo Curtis, Esq. of Salem, N. Y. died Feb. 
3, 1825 age 35 yrs. and infant son of 6 weeks. 

Caty, wife of A. M. Perine dau. of John and Mary McLean, 
died Dec. 18, 1825 age 58 yrs. 

Mrs. Jane Adams, Comfort of Mr. John Adams and dau. of 
Mr. John & Mrs. Jane King died Nov. 28, 1794 age 47 yrs. 

Mary H. Safford, 1837-1898, widow of David McWhorter & 
C. H. Schibner. 

Caleb Fisher, died July 5, 1799 age 29 yrs. 
A tribute of respect by the Brethren of 
the North Star Lodge. 





James Turner’s stone of red slate. 
Served in the French and Indian War. 
One of the three founders of the town, 
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George A. Williams son of William & Lucy Williams born 
April 30, 1811 died Aug. 16, 1829 with a hope full of immortali- 
ty aged 18 years just as he was about to graduate with the high- 
est honours of his class. This stone is erected in token of affect- 
ion by the members of Williams College. 


Lieut. Richard Coughlain who was born in Wales, England 
died March 11, 1801 age 56 yrs. 

Nicholas Latimer born in Montreal in 1798 died in Salem, 
N. Y. Sept. 12, 1847. 

Mr. Isaac Hawley late merchant of this town, son of Mr. 
Aaron Hawley of Stratford, Connecticut. In Celibacy and the vig- 
or of Life, after eight days illness, exchanged his Breath for this 
retreat. Aug. 29, A. D. 1792 aged 27 years. 

John Rowan, Esq. A useful and much esteemed member of 
Church & State who died March 26, 1809 in the 77th year of his 
age. 

Lemira S. wife of Samuel Beaty & dau. of Perez & Lucinda 
Harwood of Bennington, Vr. born June 19, 1816, died October 
14, 1844. 

Hannah D. wife of Samuel Beaty & dau. of Josia & Sally Ri- 
sing of Rupert, Vt. born April 5, 1811 died May 11, 1839 alsoan 
infant dau. died May 16, 1839, age 7mo. 4 dys. 

Hete lies the mortal part of Matthew McWhorter who de- 
parted this life Dec. 19, 1804 in the 79th year of his age. 

The righteous is held in evetlasting remembrance. 
Mark the perfect man & behold the upright, 
For the end of that man is peace. 

John Law, Esq. He wasa native of the North of Ireland & 
Emigrated to America before the Revolutionary War & was a 
professor of true Refformation (sic) Principles. He departed this 
life June 9, 1811 in the 69th year of his age. 

Mr. Robert McClellan, died Aug. 24, 1789 age 73 yrs. 

Mr. David Edgar, died Sept. 8, 1792 age 80 yrs. He wastcrn 
in the Patish of Gratney, County of Annon, North Britin (sic) 

In Memory of Messieur Abram Savage, son of Capt. John 
Savage who died Oct. 6, 1769 in the 18th year of his age. 

In Memory of Mr. Thomas McClaughry who was born in the 
Parish of Clonbrony, Co. of Longford, Ireland. He departed this 
life in Peace, March 21, 1783 in the 76th year of his age. 
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BOSVWODCDOP dD CDOPODWA I CDOF OD CDOF OOWA N08 
PRESTON, CHENANGO COUNTY 
By Ethel Kalicicki, Oxford, N. Y. 
Preston, Town Historian 
CLOT o 


Preston, the Fourteenth Township of Chenango County, lies 
at its geographic center. It was formed from Norwich in 1806. 
Another part on Norwich was added in 1808 but returned in 1820. 
The Township of McDenough was taken from Preston in 1816. 

It lies on high, almost mountainous north and south ridges, 
actually foot-hills of the Catskills, and between these foot-hills 
are spring-fed streams, all running south into the Chenango river 
which flows across the south-east corner of the town. 

The soil is sandy-loam and red clay with some numerous out- 
croppings of rock and best suited for general farming. In the ear- 
ly days of the settlement building stones, flag stones and grind 
stones were quarried. Evidences of some of these quarries may be 
seen today. 

Early farming included the making of butter and cheese, the 
industry of maple sugar, raising flax for clothing, and sheep for 
wool and meat, saw mills for building lumber, grist mills, black 
smithing, tanning hides, (the largest tannery in central New York 
at one time was Iccated inthis town), harness making, boot 
making, distilling whiskey from potatoes, a mill where wagon 
hubs and cheese boxes were made, later used as a planing mill. 

The first settlers were James A. Glover and a brother whose 
given name is unknown. They came from Norwich, Conn. in 1787 
and settled on Fly Meadow Creek on the farm now occupied by 
Thomas Kalicicki. It was later to be designated as Lot No. 75 but 
at the time the land belonged to the Indians. They built a log 
cabin on a knoll overlooking the creek. Later they built a grist- 
mill om Fly Meadow, said to be the first one in the county. They 
also operated the first general store and trading post in the town. 
However, the first two in the county were operated at Afton and 
Jerico, the name later was changed to Bainbridge. 

The boys were trappers and hunters, and no doubt traded 
with the Indians. They marketed their furs at Albany, drawing 
them on a hand made sled. One spring they were able to purchase a 
yoke of oxen. One lad drove them home, working them for the 
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settlers along the way to obtain supplies for the winter which 
they were unable to buy, having used all their money for the 
oxen. The other lad came on afoot and cut hay with only a jack- 
knife enough to winter the oxen. 


In 1788 Governor Clinton bought this section of land from 
the Indians and put it up for sale and settling. Samuel E. Lewis 
ot Voluntown, R. I., purchased, or took for Revolutionary serv- 
ice pay, a tract of 640 acres located on lot 75 of what later be- 
came the town of Preston, and which happened to be the spot 
where the Glover boys had settled as squatters. 

James had married Alphena Hovey, sister of Benjamin Ho- 
vey, an early settler of Oxford. James years later went to work 
at the Montezuma swamps and died there. Some of the Glovers 
lived in Oxford for a long time. 

Samuel Lewis, his wife and family, together with a son Sam- 
uel also with a wife and family who came from Rhode Island 
in a covered wagon, settled about 1790, where the Glovers had 
been. They were saw mill people from way back, and proceeded 
with that business after building a dam on Fly Meadow Creek. 
They built the first frame house. Their child, Mary Ann, was 
born there in 1794. 

Other saw mills which the Lewis family built were those just 
west of Preston Corners, later known as the Powers mills which 
manufactured wood products. One in Oxford on the Chenango 
River, one at Mill Brook in Scuth Oxford, then one at East Mc- 
Donough, and one on Judson Creek in the southern end of the 
town. 

Account books in the writer's possession dated 1809 and 1810 
show the trading of boards and planks, blocks of stone, bushels 
of rye and corn and wheat, quarts of rum, days work, oats, too, 
sugar, gallons of whiskey, at three pounds f or twelve shillings, 
corn seven shillings, wheat ten shillings, boards were sold seven 
dollars a thousand feet, one gallon of rum was ten shillings, and 
stones were one to three shillings a block. Much was on a trade 
rather than cash payment. And a great deal was paid for by day's 
work at cutting hay, breaking flax or working at the mill. 

Preston had three settle ments as ti me went on, the largest 
was at Preston Corners. on the Norwich-Cortland road. It was 
first called Mason's Corners, after their beloved Doctor Mason. 
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Photostat of a page of the old account book found in 
the writer's attic. It was the property of Samuel E. 
Lewis, the original owner and settler. Note the date 


of David Covel's acct., 1812. 











[t consisted of a district school, a cheese factory, a hotel owned 
at first by John Noyes, a blacksmith shop, a tannery, a shoe shop, 
a harness shop, post office, one store, a distillery for the making 
of whiskey from potatoes, and three churches: Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and Universalist. 

Another settlement, smaller, was at Preston Center and con- 
tained a school house, Congregational Church, a cheese factory, 
and, I believe, a blacksmith shop. 

The third settlement was where the Georgetown road cros- 
ses Fly Meadow Brook and was called Georgetown. It consisted 
of a saw mill, a grist mill, a woolen mill. a wool fulling mill. At 
one time it was called ‘*Bogusville’’ because ot a certain man liv- 
ing there who carried on a counterfeiting business for years un- 
discovered. 

To the east one long road _ settled mostly by the Turner fa- 
mily was called Turner Street. To the west Deacon Rogers and 
his son in law Joseph Truman, and many ot her Rogers settled 
there, and the road is called Roger Street. They were Seventh Day 
Baptists, and later built a church of that faith. 

Among the names of early settlers we find: David Fairchild, 
Randall Billings, Silas Champlain, Widow Crandall (who mar- 
ried Captain Lyon of Lyon Brook,) David Eccleston, Gurdon and 
Dudley Hewitt, Jonas Marsh, Captain Steven Brown, William 
Clark, Simon Turner, John Waite, William Wadsworth, Judge 
John Noyes, William Packer, Elder Davis Rogers, Ethen Rogers, 
Joseph Truman, William Kelsey, Rev. Hazard, Abraham Avery, 
Micah Gross, Captain ]o hn Harvey, Major James McCall, Wade 
and Clark Hough, Ephraim Wells, Mike Scanlon, Angel Stead, 
Captain John Slater, Major Gideon Wetmore, Thomas Richmond 
Simon Wilcox, Benjamin Ketchum, Samuel Nichols, and others. 

The first Town Meeting was held April 4, 1807 at the home 
of William Palmer. The following officers were elected: Super- 
visor John Noyes, Town Clerk Thomas Richmond, Assessors 
Randall Billings and Si mon Wilcox, Collector Frederic Bacon, 
Overseers of the poor Dudley Hewitt and Sylvanus Moore, Com- 
missioners of highways Abijah Barr, Benjamin Ketchum, Samuel 
Nichols, and also a Constable and Pound Keeper. 

There were twenty-eight road districts and eight school dis- 
tricts formed. The roads were laid out and constructed later. The 
supervising was done by John and Nathan Noyes. By 1813 all 
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Account receipts of Samuel Lewis dated 1821-22-31 
Prestor, Chenango County, N. Y. 











the school districts had a school house and were in oferaticn. 
Each of the road districts had a path master and the people along 
the roads got out and worked on the roads instead of paying the 
toad tax as today. They were apportioned certain number of 
days according to their assessments. Roads in Preston are laid 
Out in approximately mile squares. 


Churches were formed as follows: 
Seventh Day Baptist Society, formed in 1816, 
church built in 1835. 
Baptist Society, formed 1837, built in 1838, 
dissolved after 1879. 
Universalist Society, formed 1843, built in 1849, burned. 
Congregational Society, formed 1822, built in 1835, 
dissolved after 1848. 
Methodist Society, formed in 1860, built in 1867, 
the only church still in existence. 

The first doctor was Dr. Alexander Kelsey who came in 1805. 
He was killed by a falling tree while he was on his way to visit 
a patient. The next was Dr. William Mason. He came from Con- 
necticut in 1809 and practiced until retirement in 1853. He repre- 
sented the county in the State Asser bly frcm 1820 to 1822. The 
third doctor was Dr. Thomas Dwight who practiced from 1845 
until his death over 50 years later. Dr. DeWitt Crum, a native of 
Preston, practiced frem 1871 to 1873, when he moved to Otselic. 
Dr. Mary Case, a Preston native, daughter of Deacon Elisha and 
Lucy Packer Mason, graduated in 1854 and practiced in Norw- 
ich for twenty years. 

Preston had three noted artists, all famous. They were: Syl- 
via McCall who studied under Julia Dillon, and who painted 
landscapes and floral subjects. Daniel and Louise Wagner, broth- 
er and sister, who painted miniatures and portraits, and later 
landscapes. They became nationally famous, painting such sub- 
jects as our early presidents, Daniel Webster, Jenny Lind, and 
others. They went trom Preston to Albany to study, then to New 
York and Washington, D. C., and finally retired to Norwich. A 
collection of their paintings was in the Guernsey home which 
later became the Guernsey Memorial Library. 

Judge John Noyes served in the War of 1812 and also in 
the State Senate from 1817 to 1820. He was Judge on the Court 
of Common Pleas until his death. 
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Burials of Preston, N. Y. Pioneers, Chenango, County. 


David Chace, John Harvey, James McCale, Samuel Lewis 














Many men of Preston saw service inthe wars. At least one 
served in the war of 1812. There we re eighty-three enlisim ents 
in the Civil War, some of which were substitutes, two were killed 
and nine wounded. Robert Colwell Hall, 16 years old, was killed 
by gorillas on board a hospital ship in 1864. Lorenzo Thompson 
died of small-pox in Rochester while on war duty. Wounded 
were: Samuel Stafford, Simeon Day, John Sayles, George Stanley, 
Hirom Snyder, Daniel Turner, Charles Daniels, Le wis and Rial 
Thompson. 

Until the year 1840 the Chenango County Welfare Home 
was located in the south-east corner of the town of McDonough. 
In that year it was removed to Preston, about a mile south of the 
Corners, which site is very near the center of the county. It re- 
mains there today. A disastrous fire occurred May 8, 1890, thir- 
teen persons lost their lives. At that time the home had an in- 
sane asylum, children were kept there also. Many of the insane 
escaped the night of the fire, and were rounded up later and tak- 
en to Utica. 

Gravestone of David Chace, soldier of the War of 1812. It 
reads; David Chace, died Feb. 9, *850 aged 72 yrs. 1 mo. 2 dys. 

Inscription in fine print below; 

He was born in Sutton, Mass., Jan. 7, 1778. Married 

Anna Woods March 1801. Removed to this town the 

same year. Settled on this farm when a wilderness in 

1807. Served as Ist. Lieut. in the War of 1812 until dan- 

gerously wounded in the battle of Queenstown when 

he was discharged. And finally died after an illness of 

five days of inflamation of the lungs. 

His spirit is gone from its frail temple here, 
To inherit a pure happiness there; 

Excanged all sorrow for joy and peace above, 
Passed from this earth to fields of endless love. 


Captain John Harvey was a native of Chesterfield, in Che- 
shire county, New Hampshire. He entered the American Army 
at the age of fourteen as Captain of Company of boys whom he 
trained. Whenever the battle ground was close to them they then 
shouldered the guns, farming in between times. He proved him- 
self one of the bravest of the braves in the service of his ccuntry. 
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Beside being in several severe skirmishes, he was at the battles of 
Saratoga, Monmouth, and Stony Point, and probably at Bunker 
Hill. Ic is claimed chat he took part in most of the conflicts in 
which our northern army was engaged during the Revolution. He 
performed daring exploits, effected amazing escapes which illus- 
trate his mental skill and physical prowess in war. Many inci- 
dents in later years exhibit his faithful attachment to General 
Washington, and others with whom he had been intimately as- 
sociated. 

After independence was attained, he lived for a time in Farm- 
ington, Mass. then went to Chesterfield, New Hampshire, and 
later lived for thirty years at Preston, Chenango County, N. Y. 
He was peculiar, Patriotic, active at the polls, a Democrat anda 
Universalist...After living be yond the four score years he dis- 
posed of his earthly effects and made all his funeral arrangements 
and waited calmly for his demise. In spite of inclement weather, 
a large crowd attended the funeral. He was enshrouded in white 
and laid in a white coffin he had previously prepared. Without 
a sign of mourning he was laid to rest in the Preston Corners 
Cemetery. The committee he had appointed erected his tombsone. 

This is a portion of a newspaper account found among the 
documents of the Town of Preston. 
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The village ‘‘green"' Preston, N.Y. sept: 
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In the Packer Cemetery is buried a patriot of the Revolvticn 
whose lite is of note to historians. She was Jane Fiske Hadley. 
Her home was across the road and a little to the east on the Bel- 
den farm. The following account is preserved in the tcwn records 
and was written by one of her granddaughters. 


On Well's Hill in Preston, N. Y. hard by the center ‘of Che- 
nango county, in a pleasant little cemetery, on a small antique 
stone, the passer-by may read the epitaph of Wid. Jane Fiske 
Hadley, born May 2, 1733. She was a native of Lexington,“Mass. 
Her father, Lieut. Ebenezer Fiske, was an inn keeper on what‘is 
known as Fiske’s Hill... In.1753 she married Josiah Headley, lat- 
-er changed to Hadley, and at once assumed the duties of landlady 
of an inn on the road from Boston to Lexington. It was then she 
learned how much she could do and suffer for her country. She 
saw the long lines of ‘‘the regulars’’ as they went. to destroy the 


much needed supplies at Concord, taking in haste her hands out 
of the unkneaded dough, without washing, she jumped on her 
horse to give the alarm. 
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Her house became the “‘rallying place’’ for the ‘‘Friends of 
Liberty“ as they met co arrange the plans against the British. And 
of such occasions she would say“ I did not stop to run, I flew to 
provide entetrainment for their needs."’ She saw the burning 
Charlestown. Had to run from the British when they occupied 
the inn, running all the whiskey supplies on the cellar floor be- 
fore leaving, and doing other damage to her inn. She lost her 
money and her husband, and in 1810 moved to Preston, N. Y. 
with her family. 

Her son John. was a silver-smith. He made a set of spoons 
for each of his children. He perfected a method for making hard 
steel. During the war of 1812 he made excellent swords for our 
American soldiers. 

The articles from which these exerpts were taken are preserved 

at the Historical Society, Lexington, Mass., and Washington, 
D. C., archives of the D.A.R. where her services in the American 
Revolution were recognized. 


THE STORY OF THE BEARS 


As told to Louis Lassay by Oronat, the Algonkian 
Medicine Man and Star Gazer. 
From the unpublished book Arquebus and Arrows 


By A. G. Zeller, Apache Junction, Arizona. 


Another race once roamed the noble hills and forests of our 
Central New York State; fished its my1izc waters, and tilled its 
fertile soil. Its time is measured in thousands of years, its suc- 
cessor in little more than t wo hundred. This long time occupa- 
tion has been amply and conclusively demonstrated by our State 
Archaeologist, Dr. William A. Ritchie, and is not limited to the 
comparatively short Iroquoin culture found here by the first white 
men. An Algonkian culture also much of the State, and Lauren- 
tian and Lamokan cultures push back to 5000 B. C. and beyond. 
Herewith is an Algonkian story to illustrate that the stone age 
red man had a sense of humor not always crude. Otonat was de- 
lighted when I told him the white man’s story of the constella- 
tion Ursa Major. In turn he told me a story in a very humorous 
manner about the bears. 

“There was atime,” he said, ‘‘when bears had little sense. 
This was before they had lost their tails. I would not say this in 
the summer when they are awake, for they would be sure to hear 
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it and be very angry with me, perhapsclaw me on my next jour- 
ney into the woods. But now I k no w they are asleep and can- 
not hear me. 


“When I tell this story in the presence of the Bear Clan to- 
tem people they sometimes become angry with me, but when I 
laugh and tell them I am also a bear totem clan member, they 
usually see the humour of it. 

**The bears did not always sleep in the winter. There was a 
time when they wandered around starving, cold and miserable. 
The lakes and rivers being frozen, they could not fish. The berries, 
tender twigs and leaves were all gone, the ants and grubs were 
deep in the ground under great banks of snow. They could get no 
food and did not know enough to find new things to eat. 

“Their noses became cold and their paws froze as they wan- 
dered around in the snow. They set down on their front paws to 
keep them warm, and tried to blow their warm breath on the 
hind ones at the same time. But all they succeeded in doing was 
getting icicles on their noses, and becoming a source of fun for 
the other woods animals who ma de the best of the winter, and 
laughed at the sad looking, whimpering, miserable bears. 

“One day they went to the Great Spirit who was in the form 
of Manabozo the Great Hare. He was the king of all the animal 
kings and considered wise beyond all others. The y begged him 
for advice and help. 

‘* First he scolded them for being so cowardly. ‘You are big 
and fat’ he said, ‘yet you cry and whimper like poor little mice. 
You are stupid!’ ‘Yes’ they said, ‘we are stupid, but you are wise 
and should help us.’ The Hare considered for a time, then he said, 
‘Why do you not go to sleep like wejack the wood chuck during 
the winter?" 

‘We never thought of that,’ arswered the bears, and we 
will do so, but where will we sleep?’ 

‘In caves and dens,’ said the Hare. ‘Make a bed of leaves 
and twigs and dried grass; you will be warm and comfortable.’ 

‘We are thankful that y ou told us Great Manabozo, for 
we would never have thought of this by ourselves. But how will 
we know when to go in and when to come out?’ they asked. 

“You are indeed stupid!" said the Hare, ‘Go in when it gets 
cold, and come out when it gets warm.* 
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“They conferred together for a time then they said to the 
Hare, ‘Tell us one more thing, when it begins to get cold how 
will we know winter is really here to stay, and when it becomes 
warm how will we know that spring is here to stay. Sometimes 
we have warm days in winter and cold days in spring. 

‘That is a sensible question’, said the Hare. ‘You are not 
as stupid as I thought. Watch your uncle Big Bear in the sky, in 
the Eagle’s eye. When he is seen after dark on this side of the 
Eagle's eye high in the sky toward the midday sun, it is sum- 
mer. Come out and enjoy yourselves. When after dark he is seen 
on the other side of the Eagle’s eye, it is still winter. Peek at 
your uncle Big Bear from time to time and you will soon learn 
when to come out., 

‘Thank you, most wise Manabozo’ said the bears. 

‘“‘Ho, ho, itis good, said the Hare as he bounced away.”" 





Drawn by A.G. Zeller, former Supt. of Schools, Madison, Co, 
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AN INDIAN SITE OF 5000 YEARS OCCUPANCY 
“THE RENE MENARD SITE” 

By James L. Ward, Cayuga Lake & Mill Valley, Calif. 


CHOP Oo 


From the advent of human life on our present planet, at length there 
came a gradual migration. Peoples multiplied and of necessity spread out 
in many directions to attain varied degrees of advancement. Assuming that 
the location of man's birth was somewhere in Central Asia, there were 
those who followed a great circle north and east, and eventually entered 
what is now known as North America. In this remote period there was 
a land connection between the two continents. Let us note bere some of 
man’s cultural accomplishments. By now they bad the ability to strike fire 
and utilize it for their comfort, cooking purposes, and the manufacture of 
some cultural artifacts. They had acquired a knowledge of force. They had 
developed the art of chipping stone into implements of daily needs. They had 
invented the stone pointed spear. They were able to construct shelters. They 
began to organize themselves into tribes and built villages. They developed 
order hy laws and taboos, and they showed a depth of awareness of the 
existence and guidance of a Great Spirit. All of this they brought with 
them as they crossed into the new world of North America. This took place 
many thousands of years ago. Scientists cannot quite agree, but it was 
quite some time ago. 

During this slow evolument for tribal life, they bad met the chief test 
for their age and environment, they had devised means to ‘live off the 
land.‘’ For their time, no more was ¢ x pected of them. However, as the 
thousands of years passed and life became of necessity more and more organ- 
ized, their chief and basic problem was not only food, shelter, clothing, 
but now a greater ome came to the fore, intertribal warfare. 

The relentless push continued from the northwest moving towards the 
central region of North America, and eventually moving on still farther 
eastward. However, the basic problem of 1i fe remained the same, how to 
meet the pressing daily needs. Eventually they reached the southwest. Here 
there were separations, some moved toward the deep south, others kept the 
march toward east. This is ome among several theories, of course. Midway 
across the continent, they encountered the remnants of the ice age. At this 
juncture they fell back culturally thousands of years, in order to adapt 
themselves to the new environment. After the ice sheet receeded, and the 
tundra and the lichens gave way to a luxurious growth of vegetation, they 
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took the last push east. Central New York, and eventually the New Eng- 
land States became the home land of consecutive tribal occupation. The 
large lakes and the smaller ones offered fish, and the forests game aplenty. 
From the ‘‘long waters,“' (Great Lakes) they moved to the land of the 
“fingers of the hand of Great Spirit.’' It was a good land, and bere they 
paused for many centuries, and it was here, that the white man found 
them in a fairly good stage of cultural and tribal development. 


FROM TRAILS TO CROSS ROADS 


At the foot of Cayuga Lake, near a spot known later to the Cayugas 
as ‘‘the place of the rushes,’' a very swampy place, qu ite extensive, now 
known as the Montezuma Marsh there is a site that shows persistent re- 
peated occupancy, where artifacts covering a span of about 5000 years are 
found. Here we find artifacts of the (early archaic), Lake Lamoka culture, 
to historic trade articles, and religious items of the ‘‘St. Stevens Mission.’' 
The site is sometimes refered to as the Rene Menard Bridge Site. Nearby, 
the bridge that extends over the Seneca river was dedicated to the memo- 
ry of Rene Menard, a French Jesuit missionary from Canada, who labor- 
ed here among the Cayuga Indians and established a mission in 1657-60. 
However, prehistoric occup ation material was predominant. 

This interesting site is located at the intersection of routes 90, and 
5-20. The property is presently owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. Charles Traver, 
Jr. who have been most friendly and cooperative. The accompanying pho- 
tographs are illustrative of material recovered from locations of varied 
periods of occupation. 


“North Cayuga, St. Stephen’s or Thiohero, was 2 miles north 
of Cayuga village, on lot 24, Aurelius. The site occupies 3 or 4 
acres east of the canal and north of the highway. Jesuit rings and 
European articles are found. In an early cache nearby was found 
a plate of mica and other curious articles. This and most of the 
following sites were reported by W. W. Adams of Mapleton. 
Gen. J. S. Clark said that Choharo ‘was the Tichero (Thiohero) 
or St. Stephen’s of the Jesuit relations, said to signify the place 
of the rushes, at the foot of Cayuga lake on the east side, at the 
exact point where the bridge of the middle turnpike left the east 
shore. The trail across the marsh followed the north bank of an 
ancient channel of the Seneca river...."" 


Quote. from New York State Museum Bulletin, No. 237, 8. 
The Archeological History of New York by Arthur C. Parcher. 
Albany, The University of the State of New York, 1922. 
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RELATION DES JESUITS 
EARLY CHAPTERS OF CAYUGA COUNTY HISTORY 
The Jesuit Mission in Coi-O-Gouen, 1656-1684. 
Quotations from the translation of the Rev. Charles Hawley, D. D. 
Auburn, N. Y. Knapp & Peck, 1879. 
References from Elliott G. Storkes, History of Cayuga Co. 1789-1870. 
Photos by Victor Gabel Mill Valley, Calif. 


The first Jesuits came into Canada in 1625. See Parkman. 
“Whilethey were sincerely and enthusiastically devoted to the 
work of evangelizing the Indians, itcannot be denied that many 
of them did exert a strong political influence in behalf ot his 
most catholic majesty, the King of France, by allying the vari- 
Ous savage tribes among whom they dwelt, to the French inter- 
ests.’ 


The mission at Onondaga came first. There a Missionary 
Council was held in 1656 to extend the work to the Cayugas: 

*“‘Saonchiogwa, the head chief of the Cayugas, was very cord- 
ial to the ‘Black Robes’, as the priests were called, and assured 
them of his desire to receive them as brothers.” 

After the speeches, songs were sung. 


**Oh Happy Land! Happy Land! in which the French are to 
dwell!’ which was responded to by the Onondagas, led by their 
chief: ‘Glad Tidings! Glad Tidings! it is well that we have spok- 
en together. It is well that we have heavenly message. I salute 
thee, my brother, | salute thee. It is well you have come to us. 
O, the charming voice. O, charming voice thou hast.‘ They ad- 
ded thus: ‘Farewell to war! Farewell to the hatchet! Until now 
we have been enemies; henceforth we are brothers, yes, we are 
truly brothers.” 

Six Jesuits left Quebec M ay 17, 1656. Rene Menard came to the 
Cayugas and Chaumanot to the Senecas. They arrived August of 
1656. Presents were to be exch:nged annually. Both however, 
found great hostility. But out of policy, the Cayugas set to work 
their Huron captives who completed a bark chapel in two days. 
‘The fathers spread the floor with ‘beautiful mats,’ and arranged 
two images in the chapel, one of our Lord and the other of our 
Lady. The effect Menard relates; ‘So greatly surprised our barba- 
rians thatthey came in crowds to consider it, an gaze upon the 
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countenance and movements of the two images. I thus had abun- 
dant opportunities to explain our mysteries; an d so inquisitive 
were they about the images, that each day was but one asking and 
answering of questions from morning till night; the result was 
that they were so subdued in spirit, that ina few days we had 
many converts, not only of the Hurens and slaves, but also from 
the natives of the country.” 

“Many brought to me their children to be baptized, ard aided 
me in teaching them the prayers by repeiting them after me.” 

The first adult to be baptized was a man of eighty! The sec- 
ond was acripple deformed by a cancer. However Menard him- 
self states; *‘Our faith is accused of being the murderer cf all who 
profess it....so that many... .have begged me toregard wel] of 
them if they omitted attendance at prayer.” 

Three brothers taught Menard the language. ‘‘Menard was 
accused of being a sorcerer, that he had over the reople the pow- 
er of life and death."* Went back to Onondaga after two months, 
later came back with several Frenchmen. 

The missions all around were of short duration, and the Je- 
suits were in July 1658 compelled to flee to Canada. A war last- 
ing two years followed. July 1660 Garacontie and Saouchiogwa 
went to Montreal to negotiate. 

Le Moyne was sent back. He spent one month with the Ca- 
yugas, “where, with the aid of a French surgeon who accom- 
panied him, he successfully treated patients sic k with the small 
pox. 

Etienne de Carheil arrived at Cayuga 6 November 1668. A 
new chapel, St. Joseph was built. Of the mission he writes; ‘*The 
church begins already to grow. It numbers among its converts 
not only women and children, but also warriors, two of whom 
are the most noted, one because he bears the name of the burgh 
of Cayuga, which he mantains with honor, and the other in con- 
sequence of his riches and valor. .. .Beside the town of Cayuga 
which is the seat of the mission, there are two others, one four 
leagues from here, and the other nearly six leagues. The last two 
are situated upon a river (Seneca), which coming from the region 
of the Andastague, descends at four leagues from Onondaga, on 
its way to empty into Lake Ontario.” 
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Father de Carheil found it difficult to overcome their super- 
titions. Sicne the Cayugas had great respect for the beaver, they 
call the Master of Life; de Carheil ridicules their belief, “We 
must pray," said he, ‘‘tothe Master of our life; and since this 
beaver is the Master of thy life, let us offer him a prayer: Thou, 
O, Beaver, who canst not speak, thou art the Master of the life 
of me who can speak! Thou who hast no soul, thou art Master of 
my life, who has a soul.” 

The Cayugas did not appreciate this kind of approach. 

Father de Carheil lived and labored among the Cayugas for 

“sixteen years, from 1668 to 1684. In 1670, Saonchiagwa, chief of 
the Cayugas was baptized by the Lord Bishop of Canada. In 1671 
Father de Carheil took one year of rest, and Father Rafeix cf the 
Seneca Mission took over. 

“Goi-o-gouen (Cayuga) is the most beautiful country I have 
ever seen in America. It is situated in latitude 42 1-2 degrees, 
and the needle scarcely dips more than ten degrees. It lies be- 
tween two Jakes, and is more than four leagues wide, within al- 
most continual plains, bordered by fine forests. More than a thou- 
sand deer are killed annually inthe neighborhood of Goi-o-gouen. 
Fishing as well as salmon and the eel, and ot her fisheries are 
as abundant as Onondaga.” 


Father Raffeix in his Relation of June 24, 1672. 


DESCRIPTION OF CAYUGA FROM THE MORAVIAN JOURNALS 
“We then passed through the plain over several hills and at 
last came to the lake which the Indians called Ganiataragechiat. 
We reached it at the point wherethe before mentioned creeks 
empty into it. At first it flows from E. S. E. to N. N. W., and as 
we saw on the morrow, it inclines to the N., and at Gajuka to 
the N. by E. In the beginning it is from three to four miles wide. 
It is a very long stream, for we traveled 50 miles along it, and 
saw it later from ten to fifteen miles farther on, so that it must 
be at least seventy miles long before it flows out. Its water is as 
clear as crystal, and the Indians say it is deeper than they can tell. 
There are many fish in it, especially eels. Hills and mountains do 
bound the lake on both sides....He drew a map on a piece of 
bark and showed how one could go by water from Gajuka into 
the St. Lawrene and in like manner to Niagara Falls. 
Journey of Cammerhoff and Zeisberger, Moravian Missionaries; 


Entry of June 15, 1750. Moravian Journals. 
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THE FREEBOURNE (FREEBORN) FAMILY 
A GENEALOGICAL STUDY 
By Roberta L. Hendrix Cazenovia, N. Y. 


William Freebourne, b. (1590 or 1594), England, sailed in 
ship Francis from Ipswich, England on April 30, 1634, his age 
being called about forty years. His wife, Mary, and two daughters 
as well as servant John Albro accompanied him. Landed in Boston 
where he remained until he was exiled for his sympathy for the 
teachings of Ann Hutchinson and Roger Williams. He followed 
Williams to the island of Aquednuk, Rhode Island, where he was 
one of the founders of Portsmouth. He died April 28, 1670, his 
age being called about eighty years. 

Children: 
1. Mary, b. 1627, England, m. Clement Weaver. 
2. Sarah, b. 1632, England, m. Nathaniel Brownell 
or Browning. 
3. Gideon, b. in America, exact date unknown, but between 
1634 and 1638. He spent his entire life in and about Portsmouth 
He was a Quaker, acquired considerable property, willing away 
more than 2000 acres of land at his death. 
Children: 


1. Mary, b. February 12, 1664, Portsmouth, d. at age 
of 12 years, October 25, 1676. 

2. Sarah, b. Jan. 14, 1666-7, Portsmouth, m. Joseph 
Wanton, Jan. 29, 1689. 

3. Ann, b. March 28, 1669, Portsmouth, m. Thomas 
Durfee. 

4. Martha, b. August 8, 1671, Portsmouth, m. Tomas 
Cornell March 26, 1696. 

5. Susanna, b. March 24, 1674, unmarried. 

6. Patience, b. March 4, 1676, Portsmouth, 
m. William Anthony, July 26, 1698. 


Children: 


By second wife Mary Lawton, daughter of Matthew and 
Eleanor Broomer (or Boomer or Brooman) m. June 3, 1678 

7. Mary, b, August 24, 1679, Portsmouth, m. Thomas 
Brayton August 23, 1704. 

8. William, b. Feb. 3, 1681-2, Portsmouth, m. Mary 
Hall Dec. 21, 1698. 
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9. Gideon II, b. April 29, 1684, Portsmouth, 
m. (1) Elizabeth Nichols Feb. 1, 1704-5; 
m. (2) Bethia Shearman, Aug. 9, 1733. 
10. Thomas, b. Feb. 5, 1687-8. 
11. Mercy, b. 1692, Portsmouth, m. Thomas Coggeshall 
12. Comfort, b. 1691, Portsmouth, m. Josiah Coggeshall. 
Gideon Freebourne I, is buried in the Quaker Cemetery, 
Portsmouth, R. I. 
Children of William Freebourne (son of Gideon I) 
and Mary Hall: 
1. John, b. March 18, 1701-2, m. Sept. 6, 1724 by Gideon 
Freebourne, Justice, to Mary Taliman, daughter of James 
and Hannah Talman. 
2. Sarah, b. (2) m. Nov. 15, 1733, Capt. Lawrence Clark. 
These are the only children of William and Mary Hall mentioned 
in the will of their grandfather Gideon I. There may have been 
others as there were three Williams, born within a few years of 
each other who could bave been sons of either William or Gi- 
deon II. One died at age 14 months, and there is no further re- 
ference to any of the others save in Gideon's will, to one Willi- 
am, son of Gideon II. 
Children of Gideon Freebourne II, 
and Elizabeth Nichols. 
1. William b. Sept. 19, 1706. 
2. Gideon UI, b. Aug. 26, 1709, m. Ruth.... 
3. Susannah b. Nov. 7, 1710, m. Weston Hicks, 
April, 12, 1732. 
4. Thomas, b. Aug. 11. 1711, m. Elizabeth Thomas, 
January 1, 1734. 
5. William, b. March 1, 1713. 
6. Elizabeth, b. March 22, 1714, m. John Coggeshall, 
February 15, 1734. May have m. second time, May 10, 1747, 
to Christopher Vaughn, or there may have been two Elizabeths. 
Parentage of second uncertain. 
7. Joseph, b. Dec. 25, 1716-7, m. Dorcas Tew, June 10, 1741 
8. Jonathan, b. Jan. 4, 1719, m. Mary Mott, Dec. 15, 1742. 
9. Benjamin, b. Nov. 9, 1721-2. 
Child of Gideon Freebourne II, and Bethia Shearman. 
10. Robert, b. Nov. 11, 1734, m. Ann Fish, Oct. 13, 1765. 
All these children were born in Portsmouth, R. I. 
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Line descends thus: 
1. William of Ipswich, b. 1590 or 1594. 
2. Gideon, b. 1634-1638- 
3. William, b. 1681-2. 
4. John, b. March 18, 1701-2, m. Mary Tallman, 
Sept. 6, 1724. 
Children: 
1. Hannah, b. Aug. 22, 1725. m. Francis Brayton, 
Jan. 29, 1740-1. 
2. William, b. Aug. 27, 1727. 
3. James, b. Feb. 22, 1730. 
4. Mary, birth date unknown, m. Elisha Anthony Feb. 5 1766 
Not proved to be daughter of John and Mary. 
Line descends thus: 
1. William of Ipswich. 
2. Gideon. 
3. Gideon II, b. April 29, 1684. 
4. Gideon III. b. Aug. 26, 1709, m. Ruth.... 
Children: 


. Noel, b. Feb. 11, 1727, m. Phillippa Low, Ap. 22, 1756. 
. Mary, b. Dec. 23, 1730, m. Seth Potter Oct. 1749. 

. Gideon IV, b. Nov. 14, 1734. 

. William, b. Feb. 23, 1736. 

. Michael Wanton, b. May 4, 1739. 

. Elizabeth, b. Oct. 4, 1741. 

. Ruth, b. Nov. 7, 1744. 

. Hannah Nichols, b. May 20, 1747, 


Line descends thus; 
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1. William of Ipswich. 
2. Gideon I. 
3. Gideon II. 
4. Thomas, b. Aug. 11,1711, m. Elizabeth Thomas, 
Jan. 30, 1734. 
Children, 
1. Elizabeth, d. Oct. 3, 1736. 
2. Gideon, d. June 1, 1738. 
3. George, d. Nov. 25, 1740. 
There is no record of their birth dates. 
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Line descends thus: 


1. William of Ipswich. 
2. Gideon I, 
3. Gideon II. 
4. Joseph, b. dec 25, 1716-7, m. Dorcas Tew June 10, 1741 
Children: 
1. Gideon, b. Jan. 25, 1742. 
2. Henry, b. Sept. 3, 1743, m. Nancy Peckham July 1767. 
3. Joseph, b. Dec. 12, 1745 m. Abigail Shearman, 
May 10, 1769. 
Line descends thus: 
1. William of Ipswich. 
2. Gideon I. 
3. Gideon II. 
4. Jonathan, b. Jan. 4, 1719, m. Mary Mott Dec. 15, 1742 
Children: 
1. William, b. Sept. 8, 1743. 
2. Jonathan Il b. July 22, 1744-5, m. Martha Brownell 
Nov. 3, 1768. 
3. Elizabeth, b. Aug. 5. 1747, d. March 17, 1816. 
4. William, b. Sept. 12, 1749, m. Mary Brownell May 5,1768 
5. Thomas, b. July 13, 1751. 
6. Gideon, b. June 28, 1753. 
7. Susanna, b. April 7, 1755, m. Gideon Durfee Jan. 1, 1778. 
8. Benjamin b. April 13, 1757 d. April 29, 1838. 
Married 4 times: 
1. Ruth Hall, Jan. 5. 1778. 
2. Hanna Lawton, Jan. 5, 1788. 
3. Charity Brownell, March 6, 1800. 
4. Susanna Shearman, widow, maiden name Almy, 
April 3, 1805. 
9. Joseph, b. Aug. 6, 1759, m. Elizabeth Wood. 
10. Mary, b. Feb. 23, 1760, d. June 24, 1811. 
Line descends thus: 


1. William of Ipswich: 
2. Gideon I. 
3. Gideon II. 
4. Robert (by second wife Bethia Shearman) 
b. Nov. 11, 1734. m. Ann Fish Oct. 13, 1765. 
Name now takes form of ‘‘Freeborn’’. 
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Children: 
. Gideon, b. 12, 1766, m. Polly Bush. 

. David Truman, b. March 23, 1768,m. Nancy Whirmarsh. 
. Robert, b. April 3, 1769, m. Robe Rickerson Oct. 12,1797. 
Ann b. Aug. 3, 1770 m. man named Turner. 

. Noel, b. Feb. 15, 1772, m. Ann Taber. 

. Mary, b. August 10, 1773, m. (1)...Marsh, (2),.. Stowell. 

. Hannah, b. Aug. 10, 1773, m...Underwood. 

. Stephen, b. May 16, 1776, m. Lucy White, July 24, 1805. 

9. Patience, b. 1777, m. Charles Burton. 

10, Christopher. 

11. Jonathan. 

Six of the se ven brothers emigrated to Central New York, 
five settling in the town of Cazenovia, Madison County. Christ- 
opher went to the western part ofthe state, settling in Orleans 
County. Patience also came to Cazenovia. Jonathan died young. 
There is no family record of Ann, Mary or Hannah coming to 
New York State but they may have done so. David and Gideon 
came to this region with John Lincklaen, the founder of the town 
in 1793. The Freeborn brothers were teamsters with the pioneer- 
ing party, and settled south of the present site of the village of 
Cazenovia near Constine bridge. They were followed by the other 
members of their family, all settling within a few miles of each 
other. After locating, one of the brothers who possessed a horse 
returned to Rhode Island for their father. No mention is made of 
the mother so it is assumed she was no longer living. Stephen 
is buried in the little rural cemetery at Constine, as is his sister 
Patience Burton. Burial places of the others is uncertain, although 
they may be in the same cemetery, many stones now are lost. 
Noel Freeborn served in the war of 1812and was wounded in the 
battle of Sacketts Harbor, dying from the effects of his wounds. 
The only descendants bearing the name of Freeborn, remaining 
in this region, are descendants of Stephen, the children of the 
other brothers moved farther west, or to Pennsylvania. 

Children of Gideon Freeborn, b. 1766 and Polly Bush: 

1. Rodman, m. Priscilla Morse, dau. of Isaac Morse. Moved 

to Allegany County. 

2. Fanny, m. George Turner. 

3. Sally, unmarried. 

4. Mary, m. in Allegany County. 
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Children of David Truman Freeborn & Nancy Whitemarsh _ 
Hiram, his descendants removed to Knoxville, Pa. 
Polly, m. Silas Crandall. 
. Electa, m. Thomas Borden. 
. Laura, m. Silas Billings. 
. Nabby, m. Silas Billings. 
. David, m. (1) Mary Billings, (2) Rosanna ieee’ 
Removed to Cuba, Allegany County. 
Children of Noel Freeborn and: Anna Taber. 
. Robert. 
. Phillip, 
. Julia Ann. 
. Amanda, all of these children are itinead to have 
gone west. r) 
Children of Robert Freeborn II atid B Robe Dickerson. 
1. Charles, b. April 16, 1798. 
2. Patience, b. July 9, 1799. . 
3. Jonathan, b. Feb. 8, 1801. 
4. Holder, b. Nov. 13, 1802. 
5. Albert, b. Nov. 24, 1804. ’ 
6. Samuel Elam, b. June 30, 1805. These all born in R.-I. 
te 
8. 
9. 
1 
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Ann, b. Sept. 1, 1807. 
Daniel, b. Oct. 4, 1809. 
Benjamin, b. April 3. 1811. 
0. Thomas, b. Nov. 1, year uncertain, ‘‘all moved away.’ 
Descendants of Stephen Freeborn and Lucy White. 
1. Rowena, b. June 17, 1806, d. Feb. 23, 1884, unmarried. 
2. Sokemoa, b. Nov. 20, ae, d. Sept. 24, 1886, 
m,;Lydia Aan Brown. ‘ th 
3. Hannah, b? Aug. 17, ' ante d."April 1, 1880, unmarried. 
4. Mary, b. May 14, 1811, d. July 28, 1880‘ m. Atun Stone. 
5. Hester Ursula, b. Jan. 31, 1813, d. Nov. 22, 1890, 
m. Christopher Abbott. 
6. Stephen Van Renselaer, b. April 30, 1815, 
d. June 15, 1875, m. Silence Hatch. 
7. Sarah, b. July 6, 1817, d. Oct. 10, 1839, unmarried. 
8. Leonard White, b. May 27, 1819, d. Nov. 27, 1902, 
m. Ruby Louisa Morse. 
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9. Laura Adeline, b. March 22, 1811, d. Sept. 15, 1868, 
m. Monroe Ferry. 
Euphrasia Jane, b. May 26, 1824, d. Feb. 16, 1846, unm. 
Patrick Henry, b. Oct. 18, 1826, d. Oct. 23, 1894, 
m. Louisa Bateman. 
References: Vital Records of Rhode Island, Vols. 1, 4, 5, 6,7 
Other sources: Family Bible and Family Records 
of Leonard White Freeborn. 
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LEON, CATTARAUGUS COUNTY AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTION OF MEN TO THECIVIL WAR 
By Gladys Morgan H. Luce, Historian for the Town of Leon 


Early in September 1818, James Franklin and sons from Mon- 
roe County and Thomas Cheney from Otsego County, having 
heard about the rich farm lands on Mud Creek (then called But- 
ternut Creek) came to examine this part of the county. The were 
pleased with che prospects and each selected land on lots 49&50. 

James Franklin builc the first log house. The others built 
temporary shanties and all but Franklin, left them to return to 
their homes at the approach of winter. Early in 1819, they re- 
turned and began work on their claims as did the others, who 
came with them; namely, Edmund Dudley, William Morrison, 
James Coe, Robert Durfee, and Harlow Beach. 


The first schoolhouse was built in 1822 on lot 49and its first 
teacher was Richard Outhout. The next spring, 1823, a school 
was opened in the center of the town. Abigail Latham and Lois 
Grover taught this school. Eventually there were 13 school dis- 
tricts in the town. Teachers were paid very small salaries and 
boarded in che district in which they taught. In 1878, the county 
gave $1050.40 for the support of these schools and $501.84 was 
raised by taxation. It is well to state here that in 1848, taxes rais- 
ed for highways were $268.93, and $303.86 for town expenses. 

For some years, many families came from different counties, 
whose ancestors had previously come from New England into New 
York State. These sturdy, self-reliant people worked hard in es- 
tablishing homes here. Theirs was a task for survival. There were 
no fences so each farmer had his animals marked with a cutting. 
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This was done by use of knife on either ear of animal, and re- 
corded with description and drawing of same. From 1833 to 1844 
there were 54 registered markings for cattle and sheep. 

April 24, 1833, this town was formed out of the town of 
Conewango and given its name by James Waterhouse from the 
ancient Kingdom of Leon, Spain. It is bounded on the North by 
the Town of Dayton, on the East by New Albion, on the South 
by Conewango, and the West by the towns in Chautauqua Co. 

The oldest road in the western part of the town is called the 
Riga Road. (Misnamed presently as Raggie Road). It is named 
for Riga, Monroe County, from whence some of the early settlers 
came. May 5, 1833, Amasa Green held a meeting at his home for 
the purpose of electing town officers; these were chosen: Super- 
visor, James Waterhouse; Town Clerk, Ezra Slocum; Assessors, 
John Easton, Thomas Noyes, Daniel Whiting; Collector, John 
Carpenter; Commissioners of Highways, Wm. Kendall, A. Ross, 
Theophilus Fairbanks; Overseers of the poor, John Kierstead, 
Ezra Amadon; Commissiorers of Schools, Isaac Leach, Cyrus 
Daniels, Collins Gibson; Constables, John Carpenter, Justin Wells 
Lurthet Kendall; Justices, Justin Wells, Joshua Fairbanks, David 
Sweet. 

Leon sent 119 men to serve in the Civil War. This number 
was the largest to be sent from a town the size of Leon. Captain 
William Fancher and Captain Nelson Hunt servedffrcm this town. 

Alverson Nathaniel, b. Leon 1839, parents James and Sarah 
Olmstead Alverson, enl. Sept. 1861, d. in hospital June 1862. 


Arnold Wm. b. 1843, son of of Lorenzo and Elizabeth Ar- 
nold, 13th Artillery, N. Y. 

Bawere Joseph, b. Feb. 1840, son of Jacob &Elizabeth Gatt- 
new, b. in Baden, Germany, enl. Oct. 1861, wounded at Fair 
Oaks and soon after d. in hospital. 

Bullock Wm. b. 1842, son of Amos & Adelo Henry, enl. 37 
Inf. 1861, served 1 year, d. at Newport News of typhoid. 

Barber Fred E. enl. 64 Regt. 1861, wounded at Fair Oaks, 
d. in Sept. 

Butcher Andrew, b. Feb. 1842, enl. 13 H. Artillery. 

Battles Benj. C. b. Feb. 1820, enl. Sept. 22, 1864, 13th N. Y. 
Regt., son of John & Rachel Blanchard Battles. 
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Barlow Russel L.‘ b. Jan. 1843, son of Lorenzo & Mariette 
Penholloin Barlow, enl. 154 Regt. 1862, dis. 1865. 

Bennet Wm. D., b. Aug. 1846, son of David & Polly Ann 
Dursee Bennett, enl. Aug. 1861, many battlesand Sherman March 
to the Sea. 

Babcock Alfred D., b. Jan. 1842, Brookfield Mannor, son of 
Morris & Elizabeth Brandon Babcock, enl. Aug. 1862, served 13 
mos. many battles, dis. Sept. 1863, disability. 

Bullock Harlan, b. June 1847, son of Amos J. & Delia Henry, enl. 
April 1865, dis. from Elmira. 

Bump (?) Orin, b. 1842, enl. Sept. 6, 1864. 

Bullock William. B., enl. Co. H. 37th N. Y. Regt. battle of 
Williamsburg, d. in hospital. 

Butler Ezekiel, b. Jan. 1815, son of Abel M. & Polly Morgan 
enl. Sept. 1864, Co. K. 154 N. Y. Regt. Sherman March, dis. July 
1865. 

Crofoot Warren, b. Aug. 1845, son of Matthew & Mary D. 
Crofoot, enl. Sept. 1864, 13 H. Artillery, stationed Gunboats. 

Campbell Abel, enl. April 1865, Co. F. 194 N. Y. Regt. was 
stationed at Elmira, dis. May 1865 

Casten Wm. H. b. Collins, son of James & Amanda Wheeler, 
Sherman March and other battles, d. July 4, 1865, enl. 154 Regt. 
Aug. 1862. 

Childs John M. b. Sept. 1843, son of Russell & Martha Bab- 
cock Childs, enl. Aug. 1862, 164 Regt., many battles, disc. 1865. 

Cooper Nathaniel, b. Feb. 1820 at Riga, Monroe Co., son of 
Nathaniel & Phoebe Barton Cooper, 2nd Lieut. at Fair Oaks and 
Antietam, wounded at Fair Oaks, gun shot through right leg, 
disc. Oct. 5, 1862. 

Camp Asa E. b. Jan. 1844, son of Joel & Submit Bailey, Serg. 
enl. May 1861, disc. 1863, re-enl. Battery C. 13 N. Y. H. Artil- 
lery, served till close of war. 

Camp Joel father of Asa and Wm. 64 Regt. enl. Oct. 22 1861 
disc. 1862 for disability. 

Camp Wm. son of Joel & Submit Bailey, b. 1848, enl. April 
11, 1865, 194 Regt. disc. at end of war. 
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Carle Jerome, b. 1832, son of John & Rachel Smith, Go. K. 
64 Regt. enl. Oct, 1861, disc. Nov. 1862, after several months in 
hospital, disability. 

Dye Alfred W., b. Nov. 1840, son of Elisha & Phila Cooper, 
64th Inf. served two years, many battles, wounded at Fair Oaks. 
died of wounds July 17, 1863. 

Davison Abel, Jr., b: Sept. 1820, son of Abel and Sophia 
Miller, served until Feb. 4, 1863, as nurse in hospital. 

Clark Edwin W. b. July 1839, son of Leonard and Hannah 
Shannon Clark, enl. Oct. 1861, served in many battles, disc. Sept. 
1864, regimental drum major. 

Dean James F. son of Daniel A. Dean, 194th Regt. disc. from 
Elmira. 

Dean Mervin b. June 1839, son of Seymour and Peggy Ann 
Everts, 13H. Artillery, enl. Sept. 1864, served until disc. June 26, 
1865. 

Dye George Washington, b. Oct. 1811, son of Elisha and Phila 
Cooper Dye, in Sherman’s Campaign‘ enl. Sept. 1864, disc. June 
1865. 

Earl Chas. L. son of Wm. & Eliza Evers Earl, b. 1844, Co.A 
11 Conn. Regt. enl. Aug. 8, 1861, in many battles, was in Lee's 
surrender, disc. close of war. 

Darling Marcellus W., b. March 1844, son of Timothy and 
Diantha Gunn, many battles, disc. 1856. 

Eldredge Andrew B. b. Jan. 1834, son of Ephraim and Celia 
Chapman Eldredge, Sergt. in 64 Inf., en]. 1861, many battles, dis. 
Feb. 1863. 

Fancher Wm. b. June 1823, Columbia, Herkimer Co., Capt. 
64th Inf. enl. Sept. 1861, son of Enos & Sally Roberts Fancher, 
had served in regular army during Florida & Mexican Wars, in 
Marine service on Pacific coast, d. May 24, 1862, buried in Leon. 

Francis George, b. May 1831, Erie Co. son of Caduni and 
Pantha Francis, wounded at Fair Oaks in right thigh, disc. 1861. 

Franklin Andrew Jackson, b. Sept. 1818, son of Eber & Patty 
Kimble Franklin, 64th Inf. enl. Sept. 1861, served about 18 ms. 

Franklin Wm. 64 N. Y. Regt. enl. Nov. 25. 1861, wounded 
at battle of Fair Oaks, had right leg amputated and died a few 
days afterwards. 
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From an etching by McRae 


Franklin James, b. 1845, Bat. C. 13th N. Y. H. Artillery, 
enl. Aug. 17, 1864, disc. June 27, 1865, son of Daniel and Susan 
Neckerts Franklin. 

Gould James W., b. May 1840, son of Jesse B. & Susan Miller, 
Gould, 64 Inf. enl. 1861, served until Oct. 26, 1862, when he d. 
at hospital Newport News, Va. 

Green John C. b. Jan. 1826, son of John & Sally Neter Green 
with Sherman's army, disc. July 1865. 

Green Benjamin F., b. 1848, Ellington, N. Y. son of JohnC. 
and Melissa Verring, 93, Inf. en]. Mar. 1865, never musterdd in, 
stayed at Elmira. 

Hubbard Solin E. b. Dec 1838, Dayton, N. Y. son of Isaac 
and Emaline Wangh, enl. Sept. 1861, served 8 ms. 
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Herrick Daniel C. son of Wm. A. & Mary Amola? 13th H. 
Artillery, enl. 1864, disc. June 1865. 

Hubbart Levi B. b. April 1836, Bowensville, Oneida Co. son 
of Levi B. & Nancy Hall Hubart, enl, Oct. 1861, many battles, 
died in hospital, buried Harper's Ferry. 

Herrick John S. b. Oct. 1847, at Collins, 194 N. Y. Regt. enl. Ap. 
1862, son of Wm: & Mary Amola, disc. from Elmira. 

Harmon George Washington, b. 1838, Co. D. 76 Regt. enl. 
Oct. 1863, son of Parlismuin? & P. Alney Harmon, many battles, 
taken prisoner Oct. 1864, kept till March 2, 1865. 

Hunt Oratio Nelson, b. May 1826, at Hamilton, Madison 
Co., Capt. 64th N. Y. enl, Sept. 1861, son of Sherebrah and Anne 
Rood, in many battles, disc. Oct. 1874. 

Hodges John Riley b. Dec. 1834, Collins, N. Y. the son of 
Abrim & Rebecca Hazard, 64th N. Y. enl. Oct. 1861, taken pris- 
oner June 29, 1861, died at Fortress Monroe, Oct. 9, 1861. 

Hogan Roger, son of Francis Hogan, 64th N. Y. Regt. died 
at battle of Antietam, buried on field. 

Hurd David H. b. June 1837, son of William and Hannah 
Coats Hurd, Corp! 37 Inf. enl. May 1861, many battles, disc. Oct. 
22, 1862, re-enl. in H. Artillery, Aug. 1863, disc. Sept. 1865. 

Hallenbeck Lemuel H. b. Dec. 1847, son of Mathias & Mary 
Moore, enl. Aug. 1864, disc. June 1865. 

Hallenbeck Mathias, b. June 1838, 13th H. Artillery, son of 
Peter & Catherine Beverly, enl. Sept. 1864, disc. June 1865. 
Holmes Harvey, 64th N. Y. Regt. enl. October. 28, 1861, many 
battles, disc. Oct. 29, 1864. 

Halker? Frederick, 64th Regt. enl. Aug. 17, 1861, disc. Dec. 
1, 1862, from Randolph. 

Ingersoll Francis Drake, b. Nov. 1831, Sergt. 64th Inf. enl. 
1861, son of Joseph & Sally Easton, in many battles, wounded at 
Fais Oaks, died at Crany Island Sept. 9, 1863. 

Ingraham Simeon M. b. July 1828, 64th N. Y. Regt. enl. Sep. 
1861, son of Humphrey W. & Phoebe Lovelan Ingraham, many 
battles, disc. Oct. 1864. 

Ingraham Gilbert C. b. June 1847, 64th Regt. enl. 1861, son 
of Hartman & Catherine Purdy wounded at Gettysburg. 
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Ingraham Charles M. b. June 1842, 64th N, Y. Regt. son of 
Hartman & Catherine Purdy, enl Oct. 1861, served three years, 
in many battles, wounded at Gettysburg, died Sept. 1865, 

Ingraham Henry A. b. May 1844, 64th Regt. enl. 1861, son 
of Hartman & Catherine Purdy, served 4 months, died Feb. 1862 
at Alexandria. 

Jones David S. b. 1833, Utica, N. Y. son of Simeon, & Ruth 
Owen Jones, enl. Sept. 1862, 154th Regt. in many battles, with 
Sherman‘s Army, wounded at Gettysburg, disc. June 1863. 

Jackson Russel C. 64th Regt. enl. 1861, disc. Feb. 1863. 

Kelsey Orson B. 64th, enl. Oct. 1861, too young for active 
service. 

Kierstead Wm. R. b. Nov. 1839, Sergt. 64th Regt. enl. 1861 
son of John N. & Susan Cooper, served 3 years, taken prisoner 
Aug. 22, 1864, sent to Libby Prison and to Salisbusy, N. C., kept 
there till Feb. 1865. 

Kyser Amos S. b. Jul y 1838, Corpl. 154th, enl. Sept. 18th, 
1862, son of Charles D. & Sally Sweet Kyser, in many battles, 
disc. June 1865. 

Kelly DeWitt Clinton, b. Dec. 1843, 64th Inf. enl. Sept. 1861 
son of Benjamin & Avis Smith Kelly, served 3 years, in many 
battles, disc. Sept. 1864. 

Kilburn Cicero C. 64th Regt. enl. Sept. 25, 1861, the son of 
Phineas & Susan Selts, died Nov. 1861 at Elmira. 

Kelly Eber, b. Nov. 1838, 9th N. Y. Cavalry, enl. Sept. 2, 
1864, son of Benj. & Avis Smith Kelly, garrison duty in Virginia 
and N. Carolina, disc. June 1, 1865. 

Kyser Nicholas L. b. Oct. 1842, 194th Inf. enl. April 1865, 
son of Clark D. & Sally Sweet Kyser. 

Kilburn Benjamin, b. Aug. 1843, 154th Regt. enl. Aug 1862, 
son of Phineas & Susan Selby Kilburn, ser ved with Sherman's 
Army, disc. June 22, 1865. 

Low Manfred, b. Oct. 1839, son of Peter & Harriet Frank- 
lin Low, 194th Regt. enl. April 1865, disc. from Elmira. 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF ELBA PREPARATIVE MEETING 


NAME 


Jacob Webb, 
Ruth Webb, 
Joseph Webb, 
Rebecca Webb, 
Jane Webb, 
Phebe Webb, 
Israel Hoag, 
Susannah Hoag, 
Thomas Griffin 
Susannah Griffin, 
Jacob Griffin, 
John Griffin, 
Abigail Griffin, 
Thomas Griffin, 
Mary Griffin, 
Daniel F. Griffin, 
Smith Laing, 
Abbe Laing, 
Sarah Laing, 
Amy Laing, 
Phebe Ann Laing, 
Jacob Hoag, 
Sarah Hoag, 
James Mason, 
Hapy Mason, 
Allin Mason, 
Cynthia Mason, 


Mercy Mason, 
Willard Mason, 
Dexter Mason, 
Margaret Mason, 
Elizabeth Wood, 
Nancy Braman, 





A report of Julia Hull Winner, Gasport, N. Y. 
TOWN, COUNTY & STATE OF BIRTH, 


Continuation from page 34, Vol. 4. No. 14. 


Armaigh, Ulster, Ireland. 


Queensbury, Washington Co. N. Y. 


Queensbury, Warren Co. N. Y. 


Junius, Seneca Co. N. Y. 
Chatham, Columbia Co. N. Y. 
Orrange, Hampshire, Mass. 
Charlotte, Dutchess Co. N. Y. 
Washington, * 
Stanford, 


” 


Mayfield, Montgomery Co. N. Y. 


Mendon, Middlesex, N. J. 
Mendon, Morris, N. J. 
Junius, Seneca Co. N. Y. 


Batavia, Genesee Co. N. Y. 
Coeyman, Albany Co. N. Y. 
Mendon, Morris, N. J. 
Rehoboth, Briston, Mass. 
Smithfield, Providence, R. I. 
Prownell, Bennington, Vt. 
Commington, Hamshitre, Mass. 
Pennington, Ontario Co. N. Y. 
Palmyra, Ontario Co. N. Y. 


Shelby, Genesee Co. N. Y. 

Berkshire, Adams Co. Mass. 
Palmyra, Ontario Co.N. Y. 
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DATE 


10, 1, 1788 
22, 4, 1790 | 
30, 6, 1810 | 


18, 12, 1812 


20, 4, 1814 
21, 7, 1816 
19, 4, 1797 
17, 8, 1793 


29. 10, 1772 
29, 12, 1774 


9, 8, 1799 * 
7,9, 1805 
9, 10, 1807 


18, 10, 1814 


2, 12, 1809 


19, 12, 1811 
18, 11, 1773 


25, 1, 1795 
3, 12, 1815 
25, 9, 1817 
19. 8, 1819 
8, 8, 1799 
5, 3, 1799 
28, 8, 1793 
10, 8, 1763 
11,3, 1795 
26, 1, 1794 
30, 7, 1804 
25, 8, 1810 
2, 4, 1816 
16, 9, 1819 
18, 7, 1797 


12, 10, 1800 
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Christopher Whitman, Foster, Providence, R. I. 27, 3, 1791 
Benjamin Cornell, Dartmouth, Mass. 29, 6, 1770 
Phebe Cornell, ---Renselaer, N. Y. 20, 5, 1769 
+ Benjamin Cornell, Kingsburg, Washington Co. N. Y. 7, 11, 1805 
Abigail Cornell, ---Renselaer, N. Y. 3, 5, 1809 
Lorra Cornell, Hartland, Niagara, Co. N. Y. 6, 3, 1812 
1788 EAST ROYALTON PREPARATIVE MEETING 
1790 John White, Lime House, Middlesex, England, 14, 9, 1764 
810 Edith White, Dartmouth, Bristol. Mass, 24, 4, 1763 
812 | Charles Haviland, Newfield, Conn. 26, 9, 1777 
814 Esther Haviland, Nine Parrcners, Dutchess Co. N. Y. 28, 9, 1775 
1816 Samuel Haviland, Hoosick, Renselaer Co. N. Y. 17, 11, 1798 
797 Charles Haviland, Jr. 3 7 Me 5, 12, 1800 
1793 Phebe Haviland, Providence, Saratoga Co. N. Y, 25, 3, 1802 
1772 Isaac Haviland, . v, r 26, 12, 1805 
774 Anna Haviland, = Ry ‘ 23, 9, 1806 
1799 * Alse Haviland, ‘a ry =o 26, 3, 1810 
805 Zilpah Haviland, ¢ i‘ ™ 9, 1, 1812 
1807 Daniel Haviland, o x r 16, 3, 1814 
814 Martha Haviland m of - 15, 2, 1817 
1809 Seneca Haviland, Royalton, Niagara Co. N. Y. 14, 11, 1820-22 
811 Artemus Haviland, ss i =f 14, 8, 1822 
773 Samuel Westgate, - ye x 19, 11, 1822 
1795 Nancy Westgate, wc , = 6, 3, 1823 
815 HARTLAND PREPARATIVE MEETING 
817 John Cook, Dutchess Co. N. Y. 27, 12, 1784 
ig19 | Lydia Cook, Scagticoke, Renselaer Co. N. Y. 3, 6, 1785 
799 David Cook, Danby, Rutland Co. Vt. 21, 7, 1809 
799 Phebe Birdsall, Scipio Cayuga Co. N. Y. 3, 8, 1819 
793 Joseph Robson, Born in England, 11, 2, 1823 
763 | Joseph Birdsall, Stafford, Monmouth Co. N. J. 28, 4, 1758 
795 Hannah Birdsall, Burlington, N. J. 14, 10, 1759 
1794 | William Cutter, Palmyra, Ontario Co. N. Y. 5, 8, 1809 
804 ' William L. Moshier, Somerset, Niagara Co. N. Y. 13, 2, 1822 
1810 Stephen B. Starbuck, ; ? si 22, 2, 1822 
816 | Stephen Birdsall, Stafford, Monmouth Co. N. J. 12, 5, 1799 
819 | Deliverance Birdsall, a os ° 6, 9, 1792 
797 Dilla Baker, Hartland, Niagara Co. N. Y. 29, 1, 1817 


800 Phebe L. Baker, 28, 2, 1823 
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Hannah Birdsall, 
Phebe Jackson, 
James R. Birdsall, 
Phila Aldritch, 
Mary Jackson, 
Daniel Cornell, 
Anna Cornell, 
Sarah Cornell, 
Thomas Bills, 
Susannah Bills, 
Almida Bills, 
Hannah W. Bills, 


Hartland, Niagara Co. N. Y. 


Easttown, Washington Co. N. Y. 
Phillips, Green Co. N. Y. 
Bunford, Oxford, Upper Canada, 
Bridge Town, Essex Co. N. J. 
Plainfield, Sommerset N. J. 
Farmington, N. Y, 


THE PALATINES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Walter V. Miller, Historian for Germantown, N. Y. 


Continuation from page 52 No. 14. 

















16, 2, 1823 
13, 8, 1822 
4,7, 1823 
15, 10, 1823 
2, 7, 1822 
18, 1, 1789 
8, 2, 1788 
15, 6, 1822 
31, 3, 1987 
6, 6, 1795 
21, 2, 1812 
2, 11, 1814 














Continuation from page 52, Vol. 4, No. 14. 

Another passage of the letter said; ‘They have already built 
themselves comfortable huts and are n o w employed clearing the 
ground."’ The Palatines were evidently already preparing to “‘dig 
in’’ and endeavor to meet the rigors of the coming winter. 

The term ‘‘dig in’’ may be applied literally to these people. 
According to tradition. the huts constructed were, in many cases, 
little better than roofed-over dug-outs, and the greater portion 
of them were partially sunken into the ground for additional 
shelter and warmth. Logs were used in constructing these shel- 
ters and, in some spots, the holes which marked their location 
could still be discerned even down to the cl osing years of the 
19th century. 

In the spring the Palatines were to be put to work. Hunter 
recommended an increase in salary for Bridger. It must have been 
shortly after that Bridger asked for, and received from Hunter 
permission to return to New England to attend to certain busi- 
ness he had under way there. Hunter never thought when he had 
this permission that Bridger was preparing to leave the under- 
taking, never to return. 

The Palatines who settled on the 6000 acre tract purchased 
by Governor Hunter from the Lord of the Manor, were grouped 
in a number of smal! villages. In his first report regarding the 
settlement of these Germans, Hunter listed three of these villages 
on the east side of the river, but a fourth must have soon been 
added. 

These settlements were located about equidistant from one 
another, and along the river shore, or a short distance inland. The 
northernmost was located not very far from the site of the former 
North Germantown Steamboat Dock in what was later known as 
the “Snyder's Corners’’ neighborhood. 

The second was located within the locality bounded by the 
holdings of Jay C. Moore, Otto Holson, Richard Dippel, and 
Mrs. Emily Fingar. Germantown Station marks the third and the 


hamlet of Cheviot, the fourth. 
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These hamlets were named; Annesbury, Queensbury, Hays- 


bury, Hunterstown. Queensbury is known to have been the set- 
tlement located near Moore, Olson, Dippel, and Fingar homes. 
Cheviot began as Hunterstown. Which one, of the other two was 
Annesbury and Haysbury has always been a matter of conjecture. 
Some evidence recently uncovered points to Annesbury as hav- 
ing been located near Snyder's Cornets, but this is still in doubt. 

The Palatines began arriving at the settlements during the 
month of October 1710 and, if figures are to be believed, con- - 
tinued to move in until the following month when some 1484 
persons are listed as living in the East Camp, as the four settle- 
ments on the east bank of the Hudson were known. 

In a letter written Nov. 14, 1710, Hunter mentions that the 
Assembly had adjourned its sessions ‘‘for about ten days’’ while 
he was settling the Palatines. An ‘‘Estimate of things necessary 
to settlement of Palatines and salaries of the Officers’’ submitted 
in November 1710, lists the personnel of the group who had the 
charge of this work. George Clark, Secretary of the New York 
Province, was Treasurer and Commissary of Provisions, Jumes Du 
Pre, Commissary of Stores. Two Under Commissaries, John Cast 
and Andrew Bagge, wereto reside where they could have direct 
charge of the issuing of stores and supplies. John Arnoldi was 
the ‘‘Physitian General” and a “Josiah Cokerdale’’ was listed as 
Minister. This last named individual could have been none other 
than Joshua Kocherthal, the leading spirit of the 1708 migration 
of the Palatines. This man had returned to England on business, 
and had found the 1709 migration in full swing when he arrived 
in London. 

Other help listed as needed were 2 Overseers, 2 surgeons, 2 
Clerks or Schoolmasters, 6 Captains, 2 Lieutenants, Messengers, 
and 4 Nurses. Whether or not this second group ever really ex- 
isted other then on paper is highly questionable. The first series 
of positions were filled however, and the participants played a 


very active part in the drama to follow. 
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Additional entries in this list of ‘‘Estimates’’ consisted of: 
300 sets of horse harness, 300 p!o w shears, 600 pitch and dung 
forks, 60 pounds of iron for horse shoes, 1000 pounds ditto for 
the horse shoe nails, iron for other husbandry implements in the 
proportion of the others, steel for mending edge tools, 3 sets of 
smith‘s tools. A church for divine service in each of the two set- 
tlements. A warehouse in each of the same, and houses for the 
officials, and a general warehouse at York. Three pair of mill- 
stones. Sixtteen sawing-mill saws. 

Additional entries consisted of medicines, books, paper and 
other stationary, lands surveying offices, candles, lighters, sloops 
and canoes, 250 cows, 300 horses, 600 sows. The combined cost 
of the above amounted to some 400 pounds York money. 

As far as can be ascertained, the greater rorticn of the items 
listed were never furnished, for all existing records point to 
little or no livestock being possessed by the settlers when the 
Governor notified them that they had to shift for themselves. 

The Palatines did have a physician that they called their 
Doctor. Whether or not this was the John Arnoldi, cannot be de- 
termined. Richard Sacket, in charge of tar making, writing under 
the date of June 24, 1711, notified Secretary Clark that a number 
of the Palatines were sick with the ‘“‘fever”, and that they de- 
sired ‘“‘the doctor that belongs to them”’ be sent to help them. 

Of all the persons listed in connection with the tar making, 
James Du Pre, Commissary of Stores, and John Cast, Under Com- 
missary for the East Camp, were destined to figure most promi- 
nently in happenings that were to follow. 


John Cast, Jean Cast, or Johann Kast, hailed from Strass- 
bourg and could have been of either French or German origin. 
He could neither speak or read any amount of English, but was 
equally fluent in the French or German. Hunter spoke and wrote 
French, and the many letters exchanged by the two were in that 
language. It was Cast who read the terms of the Covenant to the 
Palacines in their native German before they boarded the ship in 
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England, and it was also John Cast who acted as Hunter's trust- 


ed agent in the East Camp. Cast must have been a man of better 
than average education and of no little courage. He did not hes- 
itate to call the lord of the manor to account regarding the food 
furnished to the Palatines and did, on occasion, criticize Hunter 
himself as to the quality of salted meats th at the latter sent up 
from New York. 

In the main, the Palatines seemed to trust Cast further than 
they did many of the other emissaries of Hunter. Cast in his turn 
did his best to see that the settlers received the consideration due 
them. From all existing indications, Cast seems to have made his 
headquarters at the Manor Mills. These mills were located on the 
Roeliff Jansen Kill near the Manor House. Cast also apparently 
had complete charge of the issuing of the supplies in the East 
Camp, and of seeing that Bagge received what was needed for 
those on the western shore. 

During the first fall and winter in the camps, the Palatines 
did not fare too badly as far as food was concerned. They had 
their choice of three meat and three flour days e ach week. One 
pound of beef per head, or an equivalent amount of pork or peas 
was issued as long as the settlers desired them. Three quarters of 
the finest, or a pound of the coarsest kind of bread was isssued 
daily, as well as a quart of beer. In the line of clothing everyone 
received shoes, stockings, and shags as well as other sorts of 
woolen clothing as their needs required ter winter use, and were 
also issued lighter clothing for the following summer. 

According to Hunter, subsistence allowances were set at 6 
pence per day tor adults, and 4 pence per day for children. The 
sum of 15,000 pounds per year was adjudged the amount needed 
to maintain the Palatines, for the two years that must need elapse 
before they would te able to support themselves. 


When he left England, Hunter had some 8,000 pounds worth 
of credit at his disposal for the use of the Palatines. This was 


soon exhausted and the Governor had drawn bills of exchange 
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for an additional 4,700 pounds to keep the undertaking going. 
When these bills were not honored, Hunter was forced to draw 
heavily upon his own resources or see the people go bagging. A- 
larmed at this turn of events, and stressing the need of “speedy 
relief’, Hunter dispatched James Du Pre to London with orders 
to see what he could do to remedy the situation. Du Pre sailed 
from New York about November 28, 1710. 

The winter of 1710-11 seems to have passed quietly enough 
in the camps. The coming of the spring, however, heralded the 
advent of trouble. Letters from John Cast at the Manor to Hunter 
in New York City, tell a tale that, in itself, is ample evidence 
that a goodly portion of the Palatines came to the Livingston 
lands with suspicion and discontent. 

In one of his letters, written March 17, 1711, Cast indicates 
that conditions had reached such a pass that the Governor had 
been forced to make a trip to the camps in an effort to calm the 
situation. ln this letter Cast stated that the people had calmed 
considerably after Hunter's visit, and that the following day, the 
settlers of Queensbury, who had been among the worst offend- 
ers, came to tell him that they were willing to take the remaind- 
er of their share of salted meat. They also told Cast that they had 
managed to get the people of their village to submit to the di- 
rection of the Overseer. This for the first time. 

If by Overseer, Cast meant the same individual that was 
later named Listmaster of the settlement, his letter indicated a 
radical change of heart on the part of one of the most turbulent 
characters among the Palatines, John Conrad Weiser. 

This fiery individual was one of a family that had lost a son 
when Hunter bound out the Palatine children shortly after the 
arrival of the Germans in New York. The Weiser family was deep- 
ly hurt and embittered by this move. Many of the settlers had 
also called at the Manor to obtain their quota of the farming 
tools that had been sent from N. Y. All appeared quiet and civil! 
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and claimed that they were willing to clear the ground and pre- 
pare the gardens. They had also invited Cast to spend a week 
with them in the settlements. 


The Lord of the Manor had sent his son, who was a survey- 
or, to the Annesbury settlement, to lay out the lots which were 
to be assigned to the Palatines. According to Cast, the Germans 
were eager to have this done, and the mo ve had resulted in 65 
of the 40 by 50 foot lots being apportioned the 63 families in the 
village. 

Other duties at home had forced Livingston to recall his son 
before he could survey the three remaining villages, a fact that 
was later to prove to be of considerable value and importance to 
all who have tried to identify the settlements by their respective 
names. Bagge, Commissary at the West Camp, sent word to the 
Governor that he had distributed the tools given him by Castas 
well as some 13 pieces more to “‘keep the peace.”’ 

On March 16, Germans from all of the settlements arrived 
at the Manor House for their issues of bread, meat and beer. In 
the line of tools, many requested that they be given hoes instead 
of grubbing hooks. All seemed quiet and orderly. This matter of 
hoes and, or, grubbing hooks caused Cast quite some trouble and 
ifritation. 

In the next letter, written under date of March 27, 1711, 
Cast reported no change in tle conduct of the Palatines. The only 
calls at the Manor had been for gardening tools and for tools for 
altering their huts into houses. Some of the Germans had also 
asked for seed of various kirds. This was a scarse item. 

John Cast was apparently a very shrewd and sagacious indi- 
vidual. He was also embued with a deep sense of loyalty toward 
Hunter. Cast had resided in the Rhineland and possessed a thor- 
ough knowledge of the nature of the people with whom he was 
dealing. It was this knowledge, plus his ability to understand 
everything that they said, that led him to suspect that many of 
the Palatines were seething with discontent. 

To be continued in the next issue. 
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